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"THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS" 

By W. R. Leigh 

(See page 222) 



PASSING by an art gallery window on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, we noticed a striking pic- 
ture representing an old Indian plowing up a 
field at sunset, one that seemed never before to 
have been plowed. The distant sky is rosy with the 
setting sun; so is the pathetic face of the old 
Indian — who stops to look at the dry skull of a 
buffalo while in his imagination he seems to visual- 
ize in the clouds the ghosts of his ancestors, his 
companions of yore, chasing the buffalo in the 
golden days of the past, now never again to return. 
We at once saw here an example of what we mean 
by beauty and poetry plus originality in art, and 
decided to publish an illustration of it and to ask 
Mr. Leigh for his point of view, which is as 
follows : 



"The Happy Hunting Grounds" was suggested by the 
sight of an old Sioux on the Pine Ridge Reservation, South 
Dakota, who had been plowing, and stood resting with a 
far-away look in his eyes as the sun went down. It seemed 
to me plain to read what the old man was thinking about; 
my imagination instantly supplied the bison skull and the 
silhouette in the clouds. He was doubtless thinking of his 
youth and also of his approaching end, and of the Indian 
, heaven — the Happy Hunting Ground. He was very old, 
with a manelike mass of almost white hair. He was a big 
man, powerful and active in his youth, and he must have 
been a skilful hunter of the bison as a young brave. But 
the great herds are no more and the great plains are cut 
up with fences; the gallant little ponies degraded to 
plow-plugs and the proud warrior a spiritless drudge. Will 
his race ever be able to compete on even terms with the 
white man? It does not look as if it could. Sustained 
physical effort in the prosaic pursuits of peace makes no 
appeal to the Indian imagination; his eyes are turned upon 
the past; he says the white man has robbed him of his 
country, and no explanation of the survival of the fittest 
can overcome his fixed sense of injury and his deep-rooted 
hostility. No, as I Vave studied the Sioux, I have become 
more and more convinced that this tribe at least is in proc- 
ess of disappearance; the evening of the race is at hand, 
their sun is going down, slowly but surely, and gradual 
obliteration will be their lot. 

Here is a work that is as far removed from the 
classicism of Ingres, Delaroche and David as it is 
from the renaissance of Leonardo, Raphael and 



Titian. It is even further removed from the inept 
"modernism" of the anarchistic perverts who now 
affront us with such hollow and fraudulent shib- 
boleths as "vital art," "an artist must be of his 
epoch," "liberty in art," etc. It is a truly Modern 
work — not modernistic — one made in the spirit, not 
in the form of the Greek and Renaissance art, that 
is to say: beauty should come before poetry and 
poetry before originality in art. There is beauty of 
color, beauty of spirit and beauty of poetry; there 
is great emotion — stirring pathos, and there is strict 
originality as to conception and composition, even 
though the idea of the imaginary buffalo hunt in 
the clouds in the picture does hark back to the 
imaginary army in Detaille's "The Bivouac." 

It is possible that it might have been made still 
more beautiful and the "technique" might be still 
more clever. But why cavil? It is already very 
beautiful and the technique is already very clever 
and adequate for the expression of the subject; 
moreover it is truly modern, free from influences 
of all schools and true to Mr. Leigh's own feelings 
and temperament, which he seems to have followed 
as frankly as a child. And so it should be. 

The great sculptor Mercie once told one of his 
American pupils: "We must produce art like 
children, like sublime children if you will, but still 
like children." And Jesus said "Unless ye become 
like children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
Heaven." Such art is what we stand for — not a 
return to the forms of the past, which is evidently 
impossible — but a return to the spirit of the great 
art of the past which achieved first beauty and 
then poetry, and only then sought for originality. 

It is certain that when a man has a fine soul, is 
not a "roughneck" vulgarian, can think straight 
and draw, and has a sense of what is a beautiful 
color-composition, he will come near to produce a 
beautiful, poetic and strictly original work, if he is 
sincere, imitates no master or school and in utmost 
simplicity strives to captivate, not a few dilettante 
cranks, but the largest possible number of the cul- 
tured public, by deeply stirring their emotions. 




